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1. EMPHASIS ON THE MIND 


MIND is the first and most important point emphasised in Buddhism. The whole philosophy of 
the Buddha begins with the mind and ends with it. 


So He Says— 
** All Mental Natures are Mind-Marshalled. Mind is their chief; and they are Mind-Made’’. 
“We are nothing but the results of our thoughts’. “Those who restrain the mind are freed 


from Fetters of Death’. 


According to ordinary psychology the mind appears with the birth of a man and it disappears 
with his death. But according to Buddhism the mind continues throughout the existence of man. 

It is the connecting link between death and birth. This is proved in the analysis of Bhavanga Gitta, 
the unconscious state of mind. This is said to be hypothetical and highly philosophical. 

The mind in all its stages—conscious, subconscious and unconscious—is. pure, but it may be 
stained because of evil acquaintances and evil thoughts. So it should be well guarded. It is for this 
purpose that the Buddha taught His disciples the best lessons of mindfulness. 

In a famous discourse it is said that one should be aware of his mind while acting, looking, 
eating, drinking, chewing, tasting, standing, sitting, sleeping, speaking and even in silence. 

In all these activities and dispositions, one must be vigilant and meditative, so that he attains 
abundant happiness. 


**A controlled mind brings Happiness” says the Buddha. Hence it is very essential to know the way 
through which one can command one’s own mind. 


It is evident that the mind is fickle and unsteady. It quivers all over like a fish out of water. It is 
swift and subtle and imperceptible. It goes after sensual objects. It is liable to be hopelessly 
misguided. 

In spite of all these unstable tendencies, one can guard the mind when he is aware of its 
movements. For this purpose it is very necessary to train the mind through meditation which is the 
art of concentration of the mind. 
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It also elevates the mind tremendously. 


With the help of a systematic meditation one can have mastery over mind and body. When one 
achieves this, he need not be afraid of numerous mental worries. 


In practical life man must have peace of mind. But it is never possible when the mind is 
perturbed with cares and worries. At any time and in any surrounding, the troublesome mind is 
melancholy. 


In order to get rid of any such state of mind, one should meditate over the impermanent 
nature of all animate and inanimate objects. 


Then and then only will he be able to understand the way out. Along with this all suffering 
within and without disappears, and peace of mind is best achieved. 


2. FREE THINKING 


The second important point in Buddhism is free thinking. It is the keynote of Buddhist 
philosophy. In the famous discourse called Kalama Sutta the Buddha proclaims as follows:— 


“Put not your faith in traditions merely because they are old and have come down to us 
through many generations. 


“Do not believe anything upon the ground of common report or because people talk a great 
deal about it. 


“Believe not a thing merely because some one.lays before you the written testimony of some 
one or other of the sages of old time. 


“Do not believe anything that you have imagined thinking you have received the inspiration 
from a god. 


“Believe nothing upon the authority of your teachers or priests. 


“‘But when you yourselves understand that this tends to serve your own well as the well 
being of all other beings then you may accept it’. 


_ The foregoing discourse seems to be the greatest challenge against accepting any authority 
or mere belief. Not only that, one can never hear of such a clear-cut statement on freedom of thought 
from any other religious leader of the world. 


The Buddha wanted to emphasise the fact that authority should not stand in the way of truth. 
There is no place for reason when there is authority. 


To accept authority means not only to rely on belief, revelation and mystery, but also to give 
up all personal efforts and experiments in finding out truth. There is no doubt that it is authority 
that hinders the progress of free thinking or seeking after truth. 


Herein one may question about the peculiarity of a free Buddhist thinker. The simple 
answer to this question is as follows :— 


A true Buddhist thinker is an explorer. His field is truth. He gets his clue in the Dhamma, 
As an investigator he also gets enough light through the Dhamma, and with the help of it, he can 
advance and achieve his goal without any difficulty. 


A free Buddhist thinker breaks away with all internal and external fetters and ties. He is free 
from all mental slavery. He is a first class analyst who goes on analysing facts. His mind is well 
balanced and judgement is impartial. 


Almost all outstanding Buddhist philosophers, who appeared from century to ‘century are of 
this nature. Because of it they could establish new systems and new theories of philosophy. 


They expounded truth in various ways. There is no doubt that this was possible because of 
free thinking. 
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Had there been an iota of authoritative obstruction, the Buddhist philosophy would have 
been poorer beyond imagination. 


3. FREEDOM FOR WOMEN 


Freedom for women is the third remarkable point in Buddhism. First of all the Buddha went 
on thinking of the freedom of man. In the widest sense the word, ‘man’ includes the entire humanity. 


It can, therefore, be safely assumed that at the time of the Buddha, woman was as much the 
subject of discussion as man. 


During the 6th century B.C. the land of the Buddha’s birth was governed by Hinduism. The 
Hindus called their doctrine Sanatana Dharma, the Perennial or Eternal Principle. 


According to this doctrine women were inferior to men. Equal rights for women were 
unknown. 


Most of the Hindu sages including Manu advocated ‘to keep girl under parents, married 
woman under husband, aged woman under her own sons and daughters. And at no time in the life 
of woman should she be given independence’. 


The Buddha opposed this teaching vehemently. He fought against this Hindu orthodoxy in 
order to give freedom to women. In this matter His nearest disciple Ven. Ananda helped Him exten- 
sively. 

It is with his backing that Maha Prajapati approached the Buddha to ask for permission to 
enter the Buddhist Order of Nuns. Prajapati’s case was supported by Ven. Ananda and it was he 
who questioned the Buddha whether women were ‘ncompetent to achieve success in the strict observance 
of Buddhist discipline. 


The Buddha answered in the affirmative, and after some careful consideration and reflection. He 
agreed to allow women to establish the Order of Nuns. 


This was the greatest victory for women in their history, for they achieved equal rights with men. 
Along with this many women went on getting admission to Buddhist nunneries. 


In the famous work called Theri Gatha or Hymns of Nuns several beautiful and interesting 
stories of very successful nuns, who were worthy of all great human qualities are narrated. 


Most of these nuns tremendously rejoiced at their achievements and expressed extreme 
pleasure over the newly won independence. 


Some of the women who entered the Order were very critical of men’s nature and behaviour. 
They condemned all types of suppression and oppression by men. 


Their attempt was to get freedom from slavery and remove the inferiority complex from which they 
suffered for ages. They wished to enjoy all human rights without being subjugated to men. 


When women achieved all these rights their position in society was improved very considerably. 
The monther’s place in the family was honourable and respectful. 


The wife was the best friend of the husband. Marriage meant nothing but a free partnership to 
her. The lamentation over the birth of a daughter was no more in existence. Both men and women 
were convinced that daughters were as good as sons. 


In short, women could be as great as men by their conduct, behaviour, sincerity, love and interest 
in household and social affairs. 


In a famous Buddhist text it is said that, “learning is not man’s special preserve everywhere ;woman 
too on various occasions becomes learned and clever’’. 
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4. BUDDHIST ORGANISATION 


Organisation of the Buddhists is the fourth interesting point in Buddhism. In fact, the first 
organised religious community in the world consisted of Buddhists. 

The Buddha’s primary work was to organise His followers in a systematic way. So He 
divided them into four major sections known as Monks, Nuns, Laymen and Laywomen. 

Among these the Monks rank first. Out of them the Theravadins are the most orthodox. 
They undergo strict discipline. Their behaviour is peculiar. They observe chastity, celibacy and 
the vow of poverty. 

They wear a special yellow uniform. They are shaven-headed and take meals only during 
forenoon. Meditation is an essential practice for them. Though they do not own any private 
property, they can possess a kind of communalised property. 

Their property belongs to the entire community called the Sangha, and not to individuals. 
Here it is worth mentioning that the first evidence of socialisation of property in the history of the 
world is to be found in the Buddhist Order of the Sangha. 


Another interesting feature of the Sangha is that their religious duties are entirely democratic. 
When a new member is to be admitted to the Sangha every member of the Assembly is given the 
opportunity of opposing him. 

Almost all duties of the Sangha are performed in this manner. There is no doubt that this 
freedom of opposition tallies with the freedom of thought and the freedom of expression. 

All this means that the Buddhists are trained to think and live democratically. 

Historically speaking, the Buddhist monks appear to come under the four main categories 
namely (1) the missionaries, (2) the preachers, (3) the teachers or the educationists, (4) and the social 
workers. 

As missionaries the Buddhist monks follow the following teaching of the Buddha :— 

“Go Ye, O, Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the 
many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O, Bhikkhus, the doctrine, good at the beginning, good at the middle, good at the end. 
Preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure’. 


The Buddhist missionaries have been a creditable lot throughout history. They never a aa 
people by force. They do not impose any commandment over others. 

Free will prevails in their preaching, teaching, and social service. They simply wish to have 
unbiased listening and free understanding. 

The second section of the Buddhists—the Nuns—are the humblest of all. They observe stricter 


rules of discipline and undergo harder religious practices. As religious and social workers they are 
moved with compassion and sympathy. They are ever ready for service. 


The rules of conduct meant for the Buddhist laymen and laywomen are very simple. They, as 
men and women should regard and respect each other in equal terms. None is the slave of the other. 
They should retain their respective ideas and ideals and individual habits. 


The Buddha’s doctrine never stands on the secular life of laymen and laywomen. It imposes no 
rituals on them. It only guides them to organise themselves with right conduct based on the Eightfold 
Path. 


5. CASTE SYSTEM CONDEMNED 
Condemnation of the caste system is the fifth great point in Buddhism. Long before the Buddha 


there was the caste system in India, and it was based on division of labour. Later on it degenerated 
into a religious cult. 
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It is said in the Bhagavad Gita that the four castes called Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
Sudra were emanated from God by the different distribution of qualities and actions. 

In accordance with this teaching the Brahmins were in charge of religious services, the 
performance of sacrifices and study of the Holy Scriptures. The Kshatriyas stood for the country’s 
security, sovereignty and command. 


The Vaisyas became cultivators, traders and businessmen. The Sudras comprised the lower 
strata of social order and were generally artisans, labourers and menials performing the less dignified 
services of the society. 

At the time of the Buddha, He found that there was treacherous caste feeling among all 
sections of the people. Specially the Brahmins thought and taught that the source of their birth was 
the mouth of Brahman. 

In the same way the source of the Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras were said to be his shoulders 
thighs and legs respectively. 

Thus the Brahmin appeared to be the highest and the superior one by birth. All the others 
were thought to be lower in the social scale. 

The Buddha treated this man made social order with bitter contempt. He regarded it as 
being absolutely insane and dangerous. So while openly condemning the caste system He said in 
the Vasala Sutta:— 

“None is a low-caste by birth and none is a Brahmin by birth; one becomes low-caste by 
action and one becomes Brahmin by action.” 

He went on to say that “the Brahmin is brought forth from the womb of a woman in exactly 
the same way that a Sudra is brought forth. All human beings have organs exactly alike; there is 
not the slightest difference in kind. 

“Neither the hair, nor the formation of the skull, nor the colour of the skin, nor the 
vocal organ, nor any other part of the body exhibits any specific difference. What then is the support 
for supposing the existence of different species among mankind”. 

By this masterly attack the Buddha opened the eyes of millions of people and most of them 
turned to be his followers giving up their caste and class feeling. 

In a famous discourse the Buddha said that when various rivers fall into the ocean they lose 
their former identity and are known as the ocean. Even so when the four castes enter the Order 
of the Sangha, they lose their former identity and are known as the Sangha. 

Once when the Buddha saw some great respect being paid to a former Sudra members of the 
Sangha, He said that his position was greater than that of the Brahman. 

In spite of this great challenge against caste system the Brahamins went on defending their 
entrenched position in Society. 

They attempted to keep up their vested interests by suppressing and oppressing others. 
But the Buddha classed them as “‘blind leaders of the blind”’. 

Let all people who are caste or class conscious understand this thoroughly. 


6. MAN IS HIS OWN LORD 


The sixth important point in Buddhism is the theory of Man’s Lordship Over Man. In fact, 
this is one of the greatest contributions of a Buddhist movement in Asia. It is this theory that created 
a revolution in ancient India. 

At the time of the Buddha almost all sections of India’s people believed in some Omnipotent, 
Unseen Hand that would govern the destiny of man. But the Buddha did not uphold this belief. 
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On the contrary he went on preaching to the people that none but man could guide him or 
save him. With this proclamation the Buddha placed man above Hindu Brahman, the then known 
Supreme Power. 

How the Buddha, a human being, was supposed to have been served by Brahman is mentioned in 
various Buddhist discourses. It is needless to say that this gesture might have thrown the biggest 
challenge to the believers of Brahman. 

While rejecting the Brahman and placing man above all other beings, the Buddha makes him the 
sole author of his good and evil deeds. He says in the Dhammapada:— 

“Tf, with a pure mind, one speaks or acts, happiness follows him like a shadow that never 
leaves him.” 


“Tf, with an impure mind, one speaks or acts then suffering follows him even as the wheel, 
the hoof of the ox.” 

The underlying idea of the above teaching is that it is man who does and decides good or bad. 
So it is for him to bear all results connected therewith. 

Apart from this nothing is good or bad in its absolute sense. But if there is anything good or 
bad it is man’s thinking that makes it so. With this argument in mind you and I and all of us can 
understand that it is man who is responsible for his own actions and it is he who can save him. 

Now you may ask about the position of the Buddha in this matter. “Is He not a Saviour?” 
may be your direct question. The simple answer to this question is that the Buddha was never a 
Saviour. He is a teacher who shows you some way. 

He is the Finder of the Path. So— 

“We ourselves must walk the Path, Buddhas merely teach the Way’’. 
This means that— 


““No one saves us but ourselves, no one can and no one may’’. 


It is this grand teaching that gives confidence, self respect and hope for man. This teaching 
enables man to keep his head high and eyes opened. 


He feels that he is not subordinate, and not in bondage. Here is the highest inspiration essential 
to be a full man. 


The moment that a man thinks of a Saviour, he falls from his independent position and 
becomes spiritless and dependent. And at last he begins to feel that he is no more an important 
being. 

We must thank the Buddha who prevented man from falling into this abyssmal ocean of 
hopelessness by denying the existence of a Saviour. 


7. PHILOSOPHY OF SUFFERING 


Suffering is the seventh realistic point in Buddhism. It is very well experienced in birth, decay, 
disease, lamentation, grief, mourning, unpleasantness and death. 


In short, all Aggregates of existence called Matter, Sensations, Perceptions, Volitional activities 
and Consciousness are full of Suffering. 


Sometimes the philosophical system in which suffering is explained in Buddhism is not easily 
understood by the Westerners. They think that it is a pessimistic teaching of detachment. So most of 
them very seldom ponder over the philosophical explanation of suffering. 


Once on hearing a Buddhist talk on this subject a highly prosperous Western mother said that 
she did not suffer while giving birth to her children. She also said that her children might have not 
suffered during their birth. 
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So she was not in a position to understand the truth of suffering taught in Buddhism. 


A well-to-do mother who delivers a child may not suffer so much in this century as in the 
fifteenth or the fifth century. The modern scientific facilities are such that she might be able to face the 
ordeal with much less pain. 


In this case an infant too may experience very little pain at its birth. In the growth of a child he 
may also be far from agony because of first class nourishment and comforts. 


Even in his old age he may not have much physical inability as a result of decay. In his case 
if there is any little occasional suffering it may not be in kind but in degree. 


In spite of all this it is not difficult for a Westerner to understand the truth of suffering. When he 
comes to analyse the cause of suffering then he will be in a better and easier position to realise the 
philosophy of this Noble Truth. 


The cause of suffering is desire or craving. Evidently. the man craves for numerous sensual 
pleasures for becoming and for annihilation. His craving knows no limit. 


He is never fully satisfied with his wealth, sensual pleasures and various other luxuries which are, 
attendants after birth. It is this insatiability that causes suffering. 


When we go further we find that the mind of a man who is unsatisfied is a source of worries 
troubles and pains. 


In 1955 when I was travelling in Europe and the U.S.A. I learnt that in many Western countries 
there were a large number of men who suffered from innumerable mental diseases as a result of un- 
fulfilled ambitions, frustrations and suppression of certain inner impulses. Is this not the most explicit 
proof of the truth of suffering? 


L also found in those civilized countries hundreds of Psychiatrists who attempt to cure complicated 
mental cases by various ways. They give us ample evidence to prove that most of the inner disturbances 
of men and women are accompanied by serious disappointments. 


They ask why those who have enormous properties and other material comforts are subjected to this 
sort of misfortune? Why can’t they improve what they have in a suitable manner? Why can’t those 
who are in the prime youth enjoy life in a more sensible way? Why do they lose their heads because of 
emotions? Why do they not try to derive the pleasure of life in a better way? 


The most satisfactory answer to these questions is found in Buddhism, and only through 
Buddhism one can realise that craving produces all suffering and suffering goes with birth, decay, 
disease, etc. 


8. THEORY OF CHANGE 


The eighth logical point in Buddhism is the theory of Impermanence or Change. 


From times immemorial almost entire mankind went on thinking that there should be permanent, 
unchangeable, unconditioned and uncaused things or forces. 


The world’s oldest literature called the Vedas gives us many instances of this way of thinking. That 
is why the belief of an All-Pervading Creator or the Soul or the Spirit of the Universe was very 
prevalent at the time of the Buddha. 


The Buddha did not find anything substantial in this belief. He saw everything arising from a 
cause and causally determined things to be transient, impermanent and dependant. This is called the 
Theory of Cause and Effect in Buddhism. When there is cause, there is effect and the effect is there 
because of cause. 


The change of cause naturally changes the effect. Any existing thing in the world is originated 
through cause and subjected to effect. There can therefore be nothing rigid, unchangeable or permanent. 
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When we come to the problem of life it appears that itis not a permanent entity. It is a process 
of being and becoming. It changes so rapidly that it gives the impression that there is no change at all. 
But in reality it is in continuous flux. It is like a stream that flows incessantly. 


In order to prove the scientific basis of this theory | should introduce another interesting point. 
It is nothing but Matter. When we are to analyse it the truth of Impermanence is well established. 


At any moment matter is found to be movable. Its nature is motion. Because of that its 
beginning or end is not identical. 


Now let us take the mind as another example of Impermanence. ‘‘The mind is fickle and unsteady 
and it quivers all over’ says the Buddha. Its nature is same when it is taken or recognised as a product 
of matter. 


When one is in a position to realise this he is freed from all suffering. The following stanza of the 
Dhammapada appears to be the last word of this teaching :— 


“*Sabbe sankhara anicca ti 
Yada pannaya passati, 
Atha nibbindati dukkhe 
Esa maggo visuddhiya.” 


(All conditioned things are impermanent; when one realises this with wisdom then he is disgusted of 
sorrow. This is the path to purity). 


9, THE DOCTRINE OF NO-SOUL 


It is with the Theory of Impermanence that the Buddhists establish their No-Soul doctrine, the 
ninth point in Buddhism. They deny the existence of an ever lasting unchangeable and imperishable Soul. 


The Hindus who were the first and foremost vigorous exponents of the soul theory attempted to 
prove the existence of a permanent, uncaused and independent Soul which feels, thinks and desires. 


Most of their authoritative works including the Bhagavad Gita are flooded with facts and argu- 
ments that stand to prove the soul theory. Here it should be mentioned that the Buddha primarily 
criticised this Hindu conception of Soul. 


In His analysis there is nothing that is not dependent on some thing else. ‘All such things are 
conditioned and impermanent” says the Buddha. While amplifying this teaching a famous Buddhist 
commentator says that, 


“Empty phenomena roll on 
Dependent on conditions all.” 


In this process of continuous rolling the Five Aggregates called matter, sensations, perceptions, 
volitional activities and consciousness are highly identical. They also are dependent and transient. At 
this point the whole theory of Soul stands shattered. 

Buddhism teaches Soullessness because the so-called unchangeable Soul is nowhere in existence. 
The man who feels, thinks or desires in an ever changing psycho-physical entity is always in motion. 

At every moment his mental energy appears and disappears. He is born and dead innumerable times 
in a second. He is responsible for all what he feels, thinks, desires or does. 

He is his own maker or destroyer. He is his own Lord or Saviour. 

If a Soul or Soul-force is attributed to man’s life it should be proved scientifically. But there is not 
a single scientific fact to support the Soul theory. It is advanced only on the basis of belief. So it is 
embodied with craving, fear, doubt and delusion that gave birth to the imaginary idea of a permanent 
Soul, 
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In short, man has invented it because of his Ego complex. In this case emotion seems to be the 
governing factor. So there is no place for intellect and reason. 

Soullessness is a doctrine that can never be understood with mere belief. It is an open matter for 
investigation and discussion. It is no esotericism. Nothing is secret in it. Anybody can “‘come and see” 
and scrutinise it publicly. 

Any modern scientific brain in the world can observe this with an objective mind. When one goes 
deeper with it he may find something profounder in it. Such is the subtlety of Soullessness. 

Why does the Buddha attach so much of importance to Soullessness is another useful point to be 
explained here. Briefly speaking, it is the belief of Soul that invites egotism and selfishness. It is a very 
harmful bond in life. 

So long as it is not broken man cannot act freely, and his conventional self is not freed. So it is 
needless to say that life as a whole suffers because of this belief in Soul. 

Suffering is the biggest point focussed in Buddhism. The sole purpose of the Buddha’s doctrine 
of the Eight-fold Path is to reduce and eradicate suffering. But the belief of Soul stands on its way. 
It would not allow man to realise his true nature. 


10. THE MIDDLE WAY 


The tenth important point in Buddhism is the Middle Way. It is nothing but a way between 
extremes. The Buddha found out this way after a long struggle in search of Truth. He experienced two 
extremes called self-indulgence and self-mortification and finally got the Middle Way, the Eightfold Path. 

He called this the only way or the greatest way of life. Numerous thinkers of the world recog- 
nise this to be the best way of life and the noblest code of morality to train men and women. 

When a man is on this Path, his understanding is right. | His thoughts are right. | His speech is 
right. His action is right. His livelihood is right. His effort is right. His mindfulness is right. His 
concentration is right. 


All these foregoing right factors come under three stages called Morality, Concentration and Wis- 
dom. When man undergoes all these stages, he becomes free from evil; does all good; cleanses his own 
heart. Thereafter he is identified with the well balanced and perfect. Equilibrium of forces is in him. 

When the secrets of nature are analysed, it appears that even the very existence of man is impossible 
without equibalance. In modern scientific terms the entire process of nature has in itself positive and 
negative tendencies to assimilate or dissimilate with its own internal factors leading to construction or 
destruction. 

The balance maintained between these two factors is called regulation of nature. This, too, must 
be identified as a kind of middle way. 

The most comprehensive testimony of this paradoxy of nature is man himself. See how beauti- 
fully he harmonizes with sympathetic forces and repels forces opposed to his natural grain. 

His inborn energetic passions or feelings make him move and encourage and force him to create 
struggle after struggle. When this is internal we have what is called a warring state within the man him- 
self in forms of anger, jealousy, discontentment and so forth. 

When itis external it manifests itself with disastrous effect bringing about frustrations and ultimately 
destructive wars. 

In order to prevent this state of affairs one must be taught the Buddhist Middle Way. It is the 
way of non-violence. The entire Eight-fold Path is an outcome of it. It teaches man how to control his 
inner impulses. 

Sometimes man likes to trouble others and to be troubled by others. His impulses would not be 
satisfied without causing pain to some one and without being pained by some one. It is these impulses 
that create most of the calamities among men. 

There is no doubt that all these things can be stopped by the teaching ofthe Buddhist Middle Way. 
It can keep the balance of brain and heart. The entire faculty of sense can easily be balanced when one 
lives a life as prescribed by the Middle Way. 
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KING MINDON WAS A WISE 
RULER OF BURMA 


(rom a Correspondent) 


r | THE prince who ascended the throne of Burma 
in 2395 BE, and who was known as Mindon 
Min founded Mandalay (Ratinapunnasnagara), 


Hle wis the chief supporter of the Fifth Recital 
(Sungiti) of the Pali Canon, For the purpose of 
holding the Recital, with the help and guidance of 
the Siunpharaja, the Venerable Tipitakadhari 
Neyya Bhuminivara Nanakitti Sirisaddhamadhaja 
Dhammiasenapati, he established the Sudhamma 
Council of the Law, and aceording to the decision 
of that Couneil seleeted 2,400 monks for partici 
pation in the Reeital, 


He provided the four requisites to those monks 
and also attended to the needs of their close rela- 
lives, Books on the Tipitaka were collected on 
his orders in various ‘Theravada countries and 
brought to Burma for the purpose of comparison 
at the Recital, 


The Recital continued for ten years. When the 
Recital ended King Mindon was pleased and had 
the Tipitaka written on palm leaves and on silk, 
Later he had it engraved on marble. The five 
books of the Vinuya were engraved on LI slabs, 
the Abhidhamma on 208, and the Sutta Pitaka on 
ALO, und the weeount of the Recital on one slab, 
and he had each slab placed in a separate cetiya 
built for receiving, it, 


These 730 cetiyas und the Atula Maha Vihara 
that was built for holding the Recital cost the king 
a very great deal of money. When that vihara 
was completed the King went there carrying an 
image of the Buddha and having placed it in the 
plaice appointed for it, he made before it an offering 
of his ornaments including his crown, After that 
the King pave up the wearing of ornaments, 


1,400 MONKS 


This King begged 1,400 virtuous and 
learned monks (o memorize the Tipitaka, He 


had the people instructed in the Tipitaka. He had 
annual examinations held on the Doctrine and 
enabled those who did well in those examinations 
to take up the holy life. 


Four times every month he had the Patthana 
expounded by monks of the Sudhamma Council. 
During his time there was not a single liquor shop 
in the country, and slaughter houses were 
closed, 


PRACTISED VIRTUES 


He practised the virtues of a good upasaka, 
a lay disciple of the Buddha, and daily he 
listened to the Anattalakkhana and other 
suttas. He did not spend even a moment 
of the day uselessy. He said that his 
aspiration was to attain Arahatta, the extinction 
of the defilements, and he advised others 
also to aspire for extinction, and not to 
long for rebirth in the happy heaven-world, since 
these too are impermanent. 


He taught the Tipitaka to other members of the | 
royal household, his followers, friends and minis- 
ters, and by his example showed them how to be 
true lay followers of the Buddha. Daily he spent 
Rs. 5,000 in charity and specially assisted the old 
and the sick, 


He had the shrine at Bodh Gaya renovated at 
his expense and had offerings made to Buddhist 
shrines in Lanka. It is said that for the support 
of the Sasana, he spent more than a hundred crores 
of rupees. 


He lived a useful and blameless life, and passed 
away peacefully, established in virtue, and full of 
confidence in the Buddha, Dhamma and the Ariya 
Sangha, the highest of all refuges in the three 
worlds, 
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MISSION TO GERMANY 
INAUGURATED 


HE Buddhist Mission from Ceylon to Germany 

was launched at Mihintale near Anuradha- 

pura on June 11. Thousands of pilgrims and 
monks assembled for the ceremony. 

The Ven. Soma Thero, Ven. Kevinda Thero 
and Ven. Vinitha Thero, the three pioneer mis- 
sionaries who are leading the mission to Germany, 
were present. The Secretary of the Mission 
Mr. Asoka Weeraratne was also present. 

The Ven. Purijala Sri Saranankara, Maha 
Nayake Thero of the Malwatte Chapter, presided 
at the ceremony. 

MONASTERY 

Mr. Weeraratne, appealed to the Minister of 
Culture, Mr. Jayaweera Kuruppu, to build the 
missionaries a monastery. They had no proper 
lodging in Germany, he said. 

Mr, Jayaweera Kuruppu said he would speak 
to the Prime Minister Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandara- 


naike and tell them. He assured the Mission of 
help from the Germans themselves. 


He said: “‘This event will be written in golden 
letters in our history. The Germans being a 
learned race will readily embrace Buddhism which 
is meant for the learned. 


“Buddhism is the biggest gift that Ceylon can 
offer to the world”’. 


INFLUENCE 

In a recorded message, the Prime Minister said: 
“If we can influence the Germans with the Buddhist 
doctrine, it would not only be of service to a 
fighting nation like Germany but also to the whole 
world.” 

Ven. Madihe Pannasihe Nayake Thero said 
that the peaceful doctrine of the Buddha was 
essential to maintain world peace. It would not 
be achieved by mere peace conferences and such 
discussions. 

Mr. H. W. Amarasuriya said that the day was 
historic. Thousands of devotees had assembled to 
inaugurate the Buddhist mission to Germany at 
the foot of Mihintale where 2,500 years ago 
Buddhism was introduced to Ceylon. 
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Before the war, in Germany, there were many 
Buddhists. The mission to Germany would be 
able to provide for the many Buddhists in Germany 
who wanted guidance in the teachings of the 
Buddha. 


The mission left Ceylon on June 15th. 


Medical Work by 
Buddhists 


THE discovery of an arogyasala ( monastery-cum- 
sanatorium ) at the Pataliputra site of Kumhrar 
on the outskirts of modern Patna in India, is 
said to be the first definite proof of Buddhist 
monasteries having at one time or other under- 
taken medical relief as part of their religious 
duties. 


It also indicated the evolution of monastic 
architecture. 


This and other information is contained in 
a short review of the working of the Bihar Govern- 
ment’s K. P. J. Research Institute during the last 
six years which led the Government to place the 
Institute on a permanent basis. 


POSITIVE PROOF 


Excavations under the auspices of the 
Institute have yielded positive proof of the 
destruction of the legendary  multi-pillared 
Mauryan Hall at Pataliputra in the beginning 
of the Christian era, and not after the collapse 
of the Gupta Empire, as some historians believed. 


This inference is drawn from the remains of 
monasteries that grew around the famed Mauryan 
Hall, especially the arogyasala, and other structures 
at different times before the close of the Gupta 
period. * 


The Institute’s archaeologists have, however, 
missed their main quest—remains of Government 
buildings of the Mauryan or post-Mauryan eras. 


A fragment of a Mauryan pillar, the abacus 
and its Bull Capital in Patna City this year have 
led to the belief among experts that official buildings 
of the days of Pataliputra must have been in the 
neighbourhood. 
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Notes of the Month. 
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English Students’ Interest in Buddhism 


Students in British universities and schools 
are showing an increased interest in Buddhism. 


This is stated in a report placed before the 
British Council of Churches by the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies held in London. 


It quotes the case of six young Britons who 
went to Thailand in 1955 to become Buddhist 
monks. 


‘““ The real problem is that so many of our 
people are out of touch with our own Church 
that they turn to other religions ”’, said the Rev. 
George Appleton, general secretary of the Con- 
ference. 


NEPAL’S GIFT TO CEYLON 


A beautiful Samadhi image of the Buddha 
has been gifted to Ceylon by the Government 
of Nepal. 


It was brought to Ceylon by Mr. Siddhi Charan, 
Mr. Asharan Shakya and Mr. Dayabir Singh, 
who comprised the Nepali delegation to the 
World Peace Council conference held in Co- 
lombo. 


The image, which is three feet tall, is made 
of bronze and plated with gold. It has been 
cast in one piece and weighs 280 pounds. 


It willbe installedin the International Pagoda to 
be built in Rajagiriya, one of Colombo’s suburban 
townlets, at a cost of Rs. 1,000,000. 


Buddha images from other countries will 
also be installed at this vihara, which will be 
in the shape of the Vatadage in Polonnaruwa, 
Ceylon. 


The Nepalese delegation has also brought 
a wooden replica of the Temple that is being 
built at Lumbini, the birthplace of the Buddha. 
It is for the World Fellowship of Buddhists in 
Colombo. 


BUDDHA STATUE FOR MALAYA 


Five million pieces of gold leaf imported from 
Thailand will be used to gild a giant reclining 
statue of the Buddha in a temple in Ipoh, North 
Malaya. 


Thai workmen have built this 75 feet long, 
15 feet wide and 15 feet high statue, the biggest 
in Malaya. 


The monks of the temple said thatspace has been 
provided inside the statue for 2,500 small brass 
statues of the Buddha to be placed by devotees. 


A special adhesive paint will be used to coat 
the statue so that the gold leaves, each costing 
15 Straits dollars, can be pasted on to it. 


BO-SAPLINGS FOR RUSSIA 


Four bo-saplings from the Sacred Bo Tree 
at Anuradhapura, Ceylon, have been taken to 
the Soviet Union and China. 


They were taken by the Buddhist monks who 
formed part of the Ceylon delegation to the 
World Youth Festival at Moscow. Two of 
the saplings will be planted in Russia and two 
in China. 


Ceylon’s Ambassadors in Moscow and Peking 
were asked to make arrangements for the plant- 
ings of the saplings in suitable places in the two 
countries. 


MONK’S WORLD MISSION 


The Ven. Narada Maha Thera of Colombo 
has left on a Buddhist mission round the world. 


His first stop was at Rangoon from where 
he flew to Peking at the invitation of the Chinese 
Buddhist Association. From there he will come 
back to Singapore to inaugurate the first Bud- 
dhist English school there. 


From Singapore he leaves for Thailand and 
Australia and then for the United States of Ame- 
rica. 
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He completes his mission after visiting Eng- 
land and other European countries like France, 
Germany and Italy before returning to Ceylon. 


The entire missionary tour will keep him out 
of the Island for about a year. 


TIBET FESTIVAL 


The three weeks long festival of Monlam 


(the Summons or Convocation) is the crown- 
ing event of the year for the adherents of Lamaism. 


It dates right back to the days of Tsong) Ka- 
pa, founder of the Yellow Sect of Lamaism, 
600 years ago. 


This year’s ceremonies held in Lhasa, the 
seat of the Dalai Lama and Shigatse, the 
seat of the Panchen Erdeni, drew tens of thou- 
sands of Tibetan monks and laymen. 

Besides its purely religious aspects, the. fes- 
tival is marked by athletic and archery contests 
and races run by horsemen in colourful ancient 
dress. 

BUDDHA’S MESSAGE 

Mr. R. S. S. Gunawardene, Ceylon’s Ambas- 
sador in the United States, who was on holiday in 
Ceylon called for a Buddhist way of life in. the 
country. He was speaking to the students of 
Ananda College. 


He said that the best message they could give 
to the world today was the word of the Buddha. 
Today the world was very badly in need of such 
a message of love and tolerance. 


But before they could give the message of 
the Buddha to the world, they themselves must 
practise’ it at home. 

16-NATION ART SHOW 

Rare pieces of Buddhist art from 16 different 
countries were on view in an exhibition opened 
in Bombay by Mr. M. C. Chagla, Chief Justice 
of Bombay. 


The exhibition was organised by the Lalit 
Kala Akademi of Delhi. 


A bronze replica of the rock edict of Asoka 
at Girnar, a life size statue of the Buddha in 
beaten gold from China, a plaster model of a 
1,000-handed Avolaketeswar from Viet Nam, 
models drawn to scale of the famous Sanchi 
Stupa and the Buddha Gaya Temple, formed 
‘some of the exhibits. 


The Golden Lotus: Vol. 


Twenty-five paintings on the life of the Bud- 
dha drawn by leading artists were also on view. 
The exhibition contained over a thousand 
articles. 


JAYANTI STATUE 


A bronze 200 feet high statue of the Buddha 
is to be erected in Ceylon to commemorate the 
Buddha Jayanti. 


The statue will be based on a model of a Ja- 
panese statue of the Buddha. It will be cast in 
the meditation. pose of the Buddha after He 
attained Enlightenment. 


Japanese sculptors will be asked to cast the 
statue. To subsidise expenses on the statue, 
paintings of the Jataka stories by well-known 
artists from all over the world will be exhibited 
in Colombo early in 1958. 


The exhibition will be filmed and the money 
raised will be contributed to the statue fund. 
It has been suggested that the statue should be 
erected at..Peradeniya where the Ceylon Uni- 
versity stands. 


BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION 


Buddhist employees of the “Times of Ceylon” 
have formed an association called the Times 
Buddhist Association. 


The first sermon under the auspices of the 
Association was delivered by the Ven Narada 
Maha Thera. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Young East: Spring, 1957: Buddhist Quarterly 
published by the Young East » Associ- 
ation, Tsukiji Honganji, . Tsukiji, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo. 


Zen Notes: Vol. [IV No. 3, March, 1957, and 
Vol. IV No. 5, May, 1957. Sen Insti- 
tute of America, 156, Waverly’ Place, 
New York 14. 


14 No. 1, January- 
February, 1957, and Vol. 14 No. 2, March, 
1957. The Golden Lotus Press, 537, Ar- 
butus Road, Philadelphia 19, U.S.A, 
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American Buddhist Academy 


United States 


The American Buddhist Academy has opened 
in New York after nearly eight years planning. 
The Academy is estimated to have cost 500,000 
dollars, and is another contribution to Buddha 
Jayanti. 


It offers a centre for the study of Buddhism, 
its religious and philosophical aspects, its relation 
to world religions, its influence on Oriental 
cultures and its relevance to the life of modern 
man. 


The Planning Committee of the Academy has 
approached distinguished American, Chinese, 
Indian and Japanese scholars who have agreed 
to lecture on their specialised fields. 


The movement to start the Academy was 
startedin 1948 by the Rev. H. Seki and Rev. Tomai, 
together with a group of Buddhist laymen and 
their friends. The building was made possible 
through donations from people of all walks of 
life. 

A library of 10,000 volumes has been accu- 
mulated and donations of valuable books con- 
tinue to arrive from all corners of the United 
States and from abroad. 


The Staten Island Friends of Buddhism is 
publishing a list of Buddhist addresses in and 
around New York, mentioning societies, monks, 
temples, research institutes, study centres, perio- 
dicals and books. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Mcleod have started a 
Buddhist Sunday School in Seattle, Washington, 
for children. They have arranged a small shrine 
and a library. 


Australia 


The visit to Australia of the Ven. Robert 
Clifton acted as a stimulus to many activities, 
amongst them being the formation of Young 
Buddhist Associations and an Australian Buddhist 
Federation. 

During his stay, he ordained five people under 
Soto Zen. They were Gordon Lishman and 
Joyce Lishman, who are now on a tour lecturing 
on Buddhism, Alex Chalmers, President of the 
Canberra Buddhist Society and the President of 
the new Australia Buddhist Federation ; Doris 


Chalmers, member of the Canberra Buddhist 
Society ; and Max Dunn of Melbourne. 


Cambodia 


Mr. Jim Wagner has arrived in Cambodia to 
live as a bhikkhu and study Theravada Buddhism 
at first hand, sponsored by Bhikkhu Dharmawara. 
Hungary . 

Rev. Dharmakirti, head of the Hungarian 
Buddhist Mission, has visited Berlin, where he 
was initiated into the direct line of the history 
of the Arya Mitreya Mandala. He has been 
appointed head of the Mandala for East Europe, 
and East European Representative of the Western 
Budddhist Order. 


Hawaii 


The Chinese Buddhist Association of Hawaii 
has. recently been formed and the Ven. Ernest 
Hunt and Ven. Zenkyo Komagata of the Zen 
Temple are acting as advisers from the English 
and Japanese speaking angles. 

The Society has a panel of advisers drawn 
from many walks of life, and two monks have 
been invited from Hong Kong to conduct services 
and lead the Society spiritually. They are Ven. 
Abbot Sik Fat Ho and Ven. Yuen Wai. The 
President of the Society is Mr. Setwin Tang. 
Vienna 

The Buddhist Society of Vienna is making 
every effort to spread the Dhamma. Since moving 
into their new premises in 1953 they have set up 
a regular and intensive lecturing programme 
covering all Schools of Buddhism. 

Belgium 

Monsieur and Madame Braive between them 
organise and run La Societe Bouddhique of 
Belgium, which is a small Buddhist group in 
Brussels. It is said that the group specialises in 
Tibetan Buddhism. 

Germany 

The Berlin Government has given 5,000 marks 
for the restoration and rehabilitation of the 
Berlin Buddhist Temple. 

(We are indebted to ‘The Western 
Buddhist” for some of the above items — Ed. 
W. B.) 
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Letter to the Editor 


LES AMIS du 


I shall be grateful if you would correct certain 
inaccuracies in the touchingly elogistic and hence 
slightly embarrassing article on my career, which, 
appeared in special Nepal issue of ‘World Bud- 
dhism’’. 

In the first place I had one, not two, Presidents 
among my ancestors. This mistake is due to the fact 
that two early U.S.A. presidents had the same 
name (Adams). 

More serious is the impression given that I was, 
or am, personally a wealthy person. The Karmic 
wealth limited itself to certain generous members 
of my family who financed hospitals for me but 
took no interest at all in Buddhism. So only 
personal funds, limited at that, and associated 
with those of such devoted workers as my dis- 
tinguished colleague Mme La Fuente and (lately 
only) certain Buddhists here have supported the 
** Amis du Bouddhisme ”. The myth of being 
rich may have scared away financial help. 

Please do not praise and magnify me over- 
much for the success of the “‘ Pensee Boud- 
dhique ’’, especially in Indochina, is due to the 
Editor, Marguerite La Fuente, my chief in this 
enterprise which we formed together. Certainly 
without the intelligent help of this rarely devoted 
French Buddhist no Anglo-Saxon pioneer like 
myself could have carried on in any latin civili- 
sation. 

Let then therefore be honour to whom honour 
is due. Mme La Fuente was President of “Les 
Amis Bouddhisme ” during the war years to pro- 
tect the Society and me as an American from too 
much German investigation, but she returned 
to the crucial and tedious work of general secre- 
tary (or as we say Hon. Secretary) after the war. 

It is perhaps not without significance that I 
founded the ‘‘ Amis du Bouddhisme ” not only 
with the Master of the Law Tai-Hsu, as the 
article states “‘ after he returned East’’ but while 
he was here with us in Paris teaching me the 
rudiments of Dhamma. He wished to found 
a Mahayana Institute but the widespread ig- 
norance of Buddhism made this unpracticable 
and he then approved my idea of starting a so- 
ciety for Buddhist studies. 


BOUDDHISME 


We began by giving a Japanese No play to 
attract a public sensitive to beauty. The Master 
Tai-Hsu then celebrated in full pomp the fete 
of Maitreya, not failing to point out that rites 
and ceremonies were of no importance. 

Perhaps his advice to call on the Maha Bodhi 
Theravada Bhikkhus was the first gesture of 
tolerance and understanding between Mahaya- 
nists and Theravadins. I do not think he would 
have approved of confusing the teachings in 
their different aspects butrather of coordinating 
essentials. 

I should appreciate it if you would publish this. 

G. C. Lounsbery 
62 bis, Rue Lhomond, 
Paris. 


Death of Chinese Prelate 


HE most recent issue of ‘“‘Bodhedrum’’, the 

Buddhist Journal published in Taiwan 
(Formosa) announced the sad death of the 
Venerable Changchia. 

Called Hutukotu and regarded as the nineteenth 
incarnation of the Arahant Curda by devout 
Chinese Buddhists, the deceased prelate had been 
greatly honoured and highly regarded among 
local followers. He had been a close friend and 
adviser of President Chiang Kai Shek who visited 
the Shantao temple where he paid respects to the 
relics and personally expressed his sympathies. 

The Hutukotu had been a citizens’ representative, 
member of the Central Decision Committee of 
Kuomintang, President of the Buddhist Association 
and of Bodhedrum. 

He was sixty-nine years old at the time of his 
death which occurred in the hospital of the Taiwan ~ 
University where he had gone to be treated for 
cancer in the stomach. 

The cremation took place in Chungho Temple 
in Peiton. A large gathering attended it and paid 
veneration to the relics of the departed leader. 

The Venerable Changchia, attended the Second 
(Tokyo) Conference of the W.F.B. Here he 
charmed all who met him by his amiable 
personality. 
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Book Review 


Rebirth Stories 


Thirteen. Tibetant. Tankas, by Edna Bryner, The 
Falcon’s- Wing” Press; Indian ‘Hills, Colorado, 
1956; illustrated with figures: and plates ; 
xxv-154 p.p.; 9°95 dollars. 

HE author is apparently fluent: in narrative 
Tibetan. She translates. with’ felicitous 

English, uses first-rate scholarly sources, and 

demonstrates sympathy for her subject. 

The work is. principally devoted to rebirth 
stories (jataka) of the Buddha. These once 
enjoyed an immense popularity in Asia and helped 
disseminate the Buddhist ideals: of morality, self- 
perfection, altruism, and compassion. Among 
the group of 13 Tibetan tankas (sometimes called 
“temple banners’’) one is reproduced in full color, 
the rest in black and white. They illustrate the 
particular rebirth stories that were cast in mixed 
verse and elegant prose by Arya-Sura, who lived 
in India somewhere between the first and fourth 
centuries, A.D. 

His book, the Jataka-mala achieved remarkable 
success, judging from the fact that the stories were 
furnished artistic representation at Borobodur in 
Java and at Ajanta in India—two celebrated sites 
of Buddhist art. 

Miss Bryner presents a synopsis of each story, 
pointing out the part of the tanka that displays the 
significant element or elements of the story. 

Forty-three pages comprise the section’ that 
gives the book its title. A 25-page introduction 
precedes it, and a discussion of Kanjur and Tanjur, 
Tibetan scriptures, follows. These chapters will 
interest readers whose concern is Tibet as a whole. 
Another is a study of the birth legend that tells of 
the Buddha’s once compassionately giving a star- 
ving tigress his body to gorge upon. Eight of the 
14 figures in the book illustrate this story. For the 
book’s last major section the author translates 
three additional birth stories, illustrated: by two 
tankas that with the earlier 13 comprise the 15 
plates in the book, that speak well for Miss Bryner’s 
good taste and breadth of research. 

The longest of these tales is called ““The Buddha 
as Visvantara.”’ This is the well-known tale in 
which a prince is fantastically extravagant in 
generosity, relinquishing everything asked for, 
not only precious materials, but even his own wife 
and children, and later getting back his family 
through divine intervention. 


of the Buddha 


The author appreciates that the stories, some- 
times depicting birth as an animal, might be 
symbolical. The reader will learn that the various 
rebirths represent a progress to Supreme Enlighten- 
ment through lives subject to the law of action and 
its just deserts, always accompanied with the aim 
to aid mankind. Beyond this, there is little inter- 
pretation of the import of these stories. The 
reviewer feels that precisely here is the chief 
weakness of the book. Still, this may be no more 
a fault of Miss Bryner than of the European works 
she consulted. Having said this, it is incumbent 
upon me to give some explanation. 

The stories exemplify Buddhist moral causation. 
They oppose the ideal of ‘‘an eye for an eye,” or 
the reversal of roles. Instead, they show that the 
same role is continued through a series of lives. 
In terms of some stories in the book, the historical 
life of the Buddha is not the first time that his 
cousin Devadatta has been ungrateful and envious. 
Indeed, this has happened before. Thus, the 
stories show repetition of events, with “elegant 
ariation.”” This is consistent with the Buddhistic 
doctrine that actions remain as tendencies to 
reactivate those actions. 

In illustration, one man does not necessarily 
hate another when that other person hates him. 
The former hates because he has built up the habit 
of hating. The poor will not become rich by 
being virtuously poor. 

Nor will the rich become poor through lack of 
virtue. The Buddhist birth stories are opposed to 
the Indian caste theory that one of low caste has 
been so born through former base actions. 
Rather, the stories illustrate that no matter what 
the conditions of birth, high or low, beings are 
distinguished from one another by base and noble 
actions. The Buddhist stories stress the factor of 
victory over circumstances. With this heroic 
quality, they had a dramatic appeal to the coun- 
tries neighbouring India that the “‘be content with 
your lot” injunction could never have. 

Considered in this light, the birth stories 
summarized or translated in this excellently printed 
volume cease to be curious and become vital. 


ALEX WAYMAN, 


University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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